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From all impressions the printed page is immutable. The evolution of printed 
matter has been so. insignificant from its inception that students might Just as 
well be reading material from the Gutenberg press « Several researchers have 
tried to find evidence supporting innovations in the printed page, but the 
impact of such research has been minimal. 

The attempts at Improvement reported here tend to differ in two ways from 
previous efforts s they are guided by the concerns and precepts of a still 
formulating theory of post-elementary reading, called the "Languaging in the 
Content Areas*, or LICA^ thesis (Manzo and Sherk, submitted manuscript); and, 
as such, reflect aspects of the thesis which are addressed to ••dialectical" 
thinking, language abilities. Inquiry skills, values processing, aesthetics, and 
reading comprehension, 

* Imbedded Aids* la the generic term applied to this class of alternatives 
to current textbook conventions^ X^bedded Aids are units of assistance and 
enrichment which are woven into the fabric of textual material so as to be 
unobtrusive and yet present and available for reader use* The closest proxi- 
ml|:ies one might picture for immediate reference would be an annotated version 
of the classics or a teacher* s annotated e4l^tlon of a textbook. 

Presented here is an Imbedded Aids Prototype, a partial rationale for 



y^N^ these, and a critique of two preliminary studies of the value of Aids in 

Improving reading comprehension and their acceptability among teachers and 
Cn students, 
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Imbedded Aids 

Eleven Aids are depicted with an accompanying statement of the purpose of 
each. The reader is requested to study figures 1, 2 & 3. Shown are the 
foliowing Aids: (1) line numbering locators, (2) reading/study suggestions to 

I. 

the reader, (3) precis sutmiary notes, (4) vocabulary assistance, (5) in process 
comprehension checks, (6) independent study suggestions, (7) indicators of high 
calibre writing, (8) a deletion-attention device, (9) "things to think about," 
(10) mini-enrichment notes, and (Li) elaborated infonnational and study help 
enrichment notes. (This prototype is adapted from Man's Unfinished Journey , 
Chapter 24, "Patterns of Thought and Protest", Marvin Perry. Copyright (s>19 71 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. Used by permission.) 



Figures 1/2/3 



Preliminary Studies: Critique 

These fundamental questions initially h?.ve been researched concerning the 
Aids materials: how would reading eomprehension compare for students reading 
Aids versus conventional textual nvaterial, and how would students and teachers 
receive textual material treat<^d vfth Imbedded Aids? 

Essentially fwo. studies have been conducted, though in several locations. 
One study employed science material, the other social studies material. Subjects 
were 10th grade students in both^cases. 

The science Aids study was conducted first in an inner city school, and 
then again in two suburban schools. Approximately 200 students participated; 
half used Imbedded Aids material, the others a non-altered version of the 
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same chapter from a cheaistry text. Students ^ere given a 15 minute 
Introduction to the Aids and told of the potential benefits that might be 
derived from effectively employing them. 

It was apparent that several of the students did attempt to use the Aids. 
They required 7% longer, on the average, to complete the assigned chapter. 
Accordingly, comprehension scores on a 30 item short answer test reflected the 
additional effort. Experimental group students in all three schools scored 
10-15% higher in reading comprehension. This difference was found to be 
statistically significant at the .01 level of confidence by a t-test between the 
means. The experimental and control groups were found to be of comparable 
pretreatment abilities based on a 50 item, cloze test. 

A large scale replication of this study was conducted with social studies 
laaterials in 10 schools, in several different parts of the country. Over 500 
students took part. A one-way analysis of covariance with clone passage per- 
formance held constant revealed no statistically significant differences on a 
50 item short answer test of reading comprehension. Students were reported to 
have taken the same amount of time to read the experimental and conventional 
materials. 

When students and teachers were polled for their reactions to the experimental 
materials, approximately 90% of the students said that they had no difficulty 
understanding or using the Aids, and over 75% indicated that they would like to 
see similar Aids throughout the book. Students were also asked to grade each 
type of Aid in the experimental chapter. They gave very high marks to the 

t 

precis summaries, vocabulary helpers, mini-notes, and Reader Helper notes. They 
gave low ratings to the cloze-like deletion and the To Research ideas. 

Teachers attitudes paralleled those of students precisely on the individual 
Aids. In separate questions to the teachers they indicated that the experimental 
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version took about the same amount of time to cover as did the regular edition, 
and that the experimental version seemed to make their job easier. They were 
split on vhether or not the students were more or less motivated to learn with 
the experimental materials. Sixty percent felt that their classes seemed to 
grasp the main idea more easily. 
Conclusions 

Some tentative conclusions seem supportable from these early studies. 

The value of Aids for improving reading comprehension is variable, depending, 
it appears, on the appropriateness of the Aids chosen for a given selection, 
and the extent to which students have been schooled in their use. 

Students do not appear to have great difficulty in adjusting to a more 
"busy" page. And, both students and teachers seem well disposed toward the 
extension of Aids into conventional textual materials. 
Discussion 

The problem of "content area reading" is essentially one of helping 
students with weak reading skills to read textual material, and helping students 
who have learned how to read effectively in one discipline to transfer their 
training to the varied demands of another. The lA's offer a solid base for 
improving both of these conditions. A running commentary is offered beside the 
basic text which explains the key concepts, key terminology and key questions 
around which the discipline is constructed. With such provisions, students should 
be able more easily to traverse the chasms between different fields of study. 
A history major should, for example, be able to read more ably in philosophy or 
medicine. More importantly, he could systematically reduce his dependency on the 
Aids, at his own pace, as he acquires greater knowledge and skills. 
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The Aids seem particularily worthwhile for several additional reasons vhich 
are currently under Investigation. 

For one. the Aids should help build motivation. Motivation Is not a 
constant, hut a variable condition: it rises and wanes. IKe typical hook 
appears as a „all of print for many students, unwilling to forgive the student 
for previous failures ahd deficient sMlls. lA's. unlike t»st attempts to help 
readers, such as reading and study guides which can easily deteriorate into 
e.erolses and ^ntal excursions away fro» the page, provide actual and l™edlate 
assistance: words are explained, facts critiqued, feedhack on con,prehension 
provided, and buttressing Information offered. If the effect of such aid is 
to increase the a^unt of infonnation learned per unit of effort, the student's 
willingness to attempt to learn should also Increase. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, a te« containing Imhedded Aids is 
more Informative and therefore, more provocative of thought and "languaging In 
the content areas". Laaguaglng Is viewed as the major methodology for improving 
dialectical and creative thinking, the central features of the lICA thesis. 

Consistent too, with this thesis is the hellef that additional research 
into the efficacy of the Aids is „f equal Importance t, a need to SEABCH and ' 
develop more imaginative Aid,, and other alternatives to print and communications 



traditions. 



To date, eighteen Aids have been developed; many more seem Just an 
imaginative leap away. 
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The lines of the irain text 
are nunibcrcc to provide 
easy reference. 



Kctes such as this one give 
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effectively, 
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'8"go traditions 
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tft.T3/ Responses to /ndi/sfrtoz/of? 



cnicl and unjusl 
m c( govern- 
"icntal power. 



; tok U cfdonc, i, hm™ i,„l[s„ ..pp^j 
u "tii w ite d«g« of opprawc sovcnmi. B,i b, fc „, 



I'ttiCGnlury to io England Stood for 
(a) religious [reedom; 

W freedom of the press; 
(c) natural righis of individuals; 
ifl right to resist oppresjiie government 
(e) confidence in human intelligence. 



By Iheli century, liberal concerns turned lo 
ine plight ol the working class. 



These D symbols 
mark the bepin- 
ning and ending 
of phrases or 
statements that 
are especially 
[well written. 
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research on 
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for further infer- 
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J) Apmwkt (/angm were Ac likr± mctrnid mh mMm 

'5 mm nt sh uld not interfere with business. They based ihcir thin l 
on t^e writing, of Adam Smith. In He mum^l 
>5 l«i)cd in I >li Smith stated the following: (I) Only when a 

^ «|,nomy be achieved, (2) By acting In his own scl eS^^^^^^^^ ^. , 
^' achieve a maximum of profiiiihe businessman Ci T n i? ^ Adam Smith in Ihe 

:t;o&^ .«o..o..r„nin.;e. 
n ^-onofsoods. (3)Thegovefnmcniharmsh^qnessandthecomnuniiv!u 
^-'•"**it^lheacti^ticsofb«men.(4)B^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



British liberals supported a faiwe: /a/re form o! 
governmeni, 
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Figure 2 

I Occasionally a word is missing from the text.. 
' The reader should be able to fill in .the laissinj 
Iword with little trouble, .Failure to do so inav 
mean attention is drifting, The correct word', 
can be found in the. lowex left-hand margin, 
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! Reader Helper 



Since 



' is \y) ni;iin!ain xvx anJ ou!r \y[i]\n (he wmmiJniiy nnd nol lo 
? w:;:] ihciHairsof hii.si:ics,>. / 

3 The sunporlcrii of insisicd iha: provcrly is natural 

•1 some arc mcar.i !o be wealthy ::nd sonic poor, ^ovcrnmeni can do nolhing 
5 iiboi'l povcriy. Any govcrnn]cjii;il reforms iriighl hurl mm and make 
5 tilings worse. 



TO 

W^.at possible 
connections can 
yoiiSBO bc^veen 
th&gro^h ol lib* 
erat Ihif^king in- 
Britain and Ij^c 
success ol 
American flcyo- 
Iiitiw? 

umr Non: Adam' 
Smi!h af)0 T, R, 
MaUhus each 
hailhc ability to 
seft'lhings dillcr* 
enttjffrom others 
around Ihem. 
Thiris called dl« 
vergenl thinking. 
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; MD/fft(;s fc/3me5 poverty o/) o/erpopiifal/or?. Anolhcr English Ihinkcr 
d who hdpod shape ihc hbcral ;itiiiudc in ihc eirly d;iys of the Ir.dwtrial 
9 Rcvoi'jlicn m> T. R. Mallhu"i. h his Em)' on (he Pmipk of Pofuhim 
!0 {]]% Mallhus declared iliat liv: popylalion always increases faster than 
n the food supply. As a rcsiill niankind is alwaj'S ihrcalcncd wiih starvation. 
n The real cau.'JC of poverty, according to Mallhus, is overpopulalion. Until 

13 the poor learn to keep down ilie size of their families, poverty will never be 

14 cliniinalcd. Mallhus rnncliidcs: ' 

15 When the wages of labor arc hardly sufficient lo mainiain two children, a 
tc m marries and has five or m\. He of course finds himself miserably 
1? distressed — He accuses ilie jgrccd] of ihc rich, . , , He accuses ihc 

18 Iprejudiccd) and unjust instilulions of society, ... The last person lhai he 

19 would think of accusing is hinirclf. 

20 jMalthus also argued that as the population increases, the supply of workers 
2) becomes greater than the dernaiid. This leads to unemployment, low wages, 
2? and pcrpclual poverty* For MiiHhu.';. lowering the birth rale was the only 
n cITcclivc way to combat pcriy. 

2< In eflccl Malthus was sayinr, thai, since ihc misery of Ihc worker is his 
25 own doing, no laws passed by the state can eliminate poverty. Factory 
2C owners were delighted with Maltlius* view. It soothed their consciences lo 
2? be told that Ihcy were nol respoiiMbIc for the sufTcrings of workers. 

?o OomofBllc HbcfQls proposo rolorw /eg/sla(/on. The problems of the 
31 working class pcr'iislcd. Convinced lhat a laissez-faire policy was not ac* 
•JO ccptablc, a growing number of liberals in England and elsewhere urged ihc 
ai government to introduce rcforDis to aid ihe working man. They wanlcd 
3? legislation that would improve condilions of work in the factory, allow the 

33 growth of labor unions, climin.ile properly rcc|iiircinenls for voting, and 

34 increase educational opportuniti^ f(!r llic poor. Whereas ihc older liberals 



Reader Helper N ote s .provide valuable 
additional infomiation and study help/ 
these are printed in a companion -book 
with '^notes^' nurabered consecutively, ■ ' 



see Figure 3 
for the actual 
Reader Helper 
Note* 



Anolher idea popular with British liberals came 
(rem I R. Mallhus in Essay o-o Ik Pmciples ol 



Mallhus said excessive population growth was 
Ihe real cause ol poverty, nol greedy business 
pfaclices. 



pro Tliinlc A^^^^^^^^^ tiiicsllons which have no one correct answer, They are intended to r;!isc^l 
jjiroad generalizations or to provide topics For discussion and debate. J 
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Figure 3 
"Reader Helper Notes'' 
(A companion soft cover, reference 
book to the basic textbook) 



#78 Was the liberal idea of laissez faire (non- 
interference) limited to business? 



No, the early liberals didn't want interference of any 
kind from the government, not even in the form of govern- 
ment assistance to the poor. They feared that any inter- 
ference would lead to interference in business and trade. 
Adam Smxth in Wealth of Nations expressed their views best. 
He held that all but a helpless few would prosper when men 
could compete in a free market, T. R. Hal thus, . further 
argued, that those few who would remain poor had only them- 
selves to blame because they had too many children. This 
philosophy became knoxm as "economic liberalism". Today 
it would be called conservativism. 

In due course a new form of liberalism began to develop, 
which you can more easily understand if you will think of it 
as "democratic liberalism". Democratic liberals came 
to believe that the government had to depart from a laissez 
faire (non*interf erence) policy inorder to help the poor 
and ease human suffering. 

Reading/St udy Suggestion ^ Go back now to page 526 and 
about' jvlaxthus (the "economic liberal") and about the 
rise of th^ new (democratic) liberalism. After you have 
read 526 and 527, consider this point: there is a parallel 
in the differences between the "economic" and "democratic" 
liberals of 18 Century England and the Republican and 
Democratic parties of the United States. 

You have undoubtly wondered whether-you have understood 
the differences between the major parties in our country. 
Stop and think about what similarities and differences there 
might be between the two. 

To clarify your thinking, ask your teacher, and/or class- 
mates for their opinions of how these political philosophies 
compare. Ask your teacher to point-out specifically what is 
meant by the notions liberal and conservative "wings'* of 
political parties. 
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